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Proofs of the truth and authenticity of the books of 
the Gospel, drawn from the rules of criticism. 


The Jews confessed that Jesus Christ per- 
formed miracles, but not as the Messiah, by 
the powers of magic, or of the devil. Horrible 
reasoning! not less shocking to common sense 
than offensive to piety! whereas it admits as 
a principle, that which can be only admitted 
as a question. 

Two of the evangelists, St. Matthew and 
St. John, had been the inseparable compa- 
nions of Jesus Christ, and of course in per- 
fect possession of every thing respecting him; 
if then the materials of which they co:nposed 
the history of Jesus Christ, be true, or false, 
they must undoubtedly have been the best 
judges. Ifthe materials of which they com- 
posed the gospels be false, they must have 
invented them, No, that is impossible, it is 
not within the compass of human genius to 
invent in sucha style. The man who could 
have imagined such a character of Jesus 
Christ, who could have made him speak as 
he had spoken, act as he had acted, and die 
as he had died, must have been a man as 
singular, as extraordinary, and as much out 
of the common course of nature, as Jesus 
Christ himself. Ifthe facts contained in the 
gospel be false, the evangelists must of course 

ave concerted their fabulous imposture with 
the disciples of Christ; they must have en- 
gaged these to adopt them after their poring 
mutually agreed on the point. This is still 
more absurd; it is impossible: what! amongst 
so many men, could none be found sufficiently 
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honest to refuse his assent to so base, so de- 


grading a falsehood? 

If the gospels be false, the evangelists have 
prevailed on all the other disciples of Jesus 
Christ, to bear testimony to their truth 
amongst the Jews, the Greeks, the Romans, 
and amongst all other nations, and to die 
rather than retract this testimony. This is a 
still greater consummation of absurdity and 
impossibility; such a degree of insanity is 
incredible in a single individual: how then 
with any colour of credit can it be asserted 
of millions, who have laid down their lives in 
similar circumstances? 

Ifthe gospel were a system of falsehood, 
the evangelists and first disciples could have 
had no reasonable hope to make them pass 
for truth; they could not have been impelled 
thereto by any personal interest. Every tem- 
poral advantage united to prevent the equally 
criminal and absurd project of passing them 
for truth, yet they not only published them 
as true, but also laid down their lives to at- 
test their veracity: those facts then must have 
been incontestably true. A man might 
die rather than retract an opinion that he may 
have formed from his own judgment, or 
adopted from another, in either a matter 
of religion, philosophy, politics, or govern- 
ment: this can be easily conceived, and ma- 
ny such examples have occurred; but that a 
man should die in order to bear testimony to 
a falsehood, knowing it to be such and de- 
riving no absolute interest from such a false- 
hood: this is inconceivable; it is madness; 
it is what never could have occurred on the 
theatre of human life. 

Again, the evangelists, before their having 
composed those books, had announced to the 
public the facts contained in them, and contin- 
ued to do so,whilst they were composing them, 
and afterwards. The motives of their writin 
and publishing, were, that the faithful shou 
never forget what they had declared viva voce. 
These books were a compilation of their 
preaching. At the time of their publishing, by 
the means of preaching, the facts that they 











that they could not publish without hayi 
raised up against themselves all the world, 
and without exposing themselves, as it ac- 
tually happened, to persecution, to chains, to 
contumely, torments, and death. However 
true the facts, the evangelists could have 
been no less than the most heroic of man- 
kind, to have dared to publish them. ‘These 
facts, then, must be confessed to be trae 
and incontestable, or the evangelists must be 
considered as so many lunatics, for, besides 
the madness of having published under such 
circumstances of danger, disgrace, and death, 
they betrayed their conscience; they died 
bearing testimony to a lie; they committed 
the most horrible, the most impious outrage 
against the Supreme Being, in daring to 
assert this falsehood to his face: they drew 
upon themselves the most dreadful vengeance, 
and that, without the hope of obtaining credit 
from mankind. There are daily examples of 
men who sacrifice their duty to their repose, 
the testimony of their conscience.to the 

bation of their fellow beings, the interests of 
eternity to the transient enjoyments of this 
life; but to have sacrificed repose, duty, the 
approbation of man, the testimony con- 
science, life, health, the interests of time and 
eternity—all implies a degree of absurdity 
inconceivable and unparalleled in the history 
of human nature. 

Although all the evangelists had written 
shortly ole the death of Jesus Christ, they 
did not all precisely write at the same time, 
in the same place, or in the same langu 
or style. It is evident, on comparing 
four gospels, that they are four works, com- 
wr by four different authors, of whom 
each is original in his kind, and that each com- 
pase his work independently of the others. 

n some, things are recounted that are omit- 
ted by the others; the same facts are not 
placed in the same order; they do not. speak . 
in the same terms, nor in the same circum 
stances, and yet there can be found fo in-, 
stance of their having contradicted each other. 
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The style of each is of the most admirable|who by such avowal, the same as say to all 


simplicity, and yet if compared together there | succceding °g 
is no similarity. From these observations it | peoples! 


appears manifest, that the four evangelists 
composed their separate gospels, wit 
having any coneerted understanding 
other, consequently, that each w 
assured of the veracity of what He 
The four histories of Jesus#@hrist 60 

by the four evangelists, could Hever hayebeen 
so conformable as they'tre, if @ach™had in- 
vented his own; never couldithey have been 
so different, if the@our%had formed them by 
a concerted plan/"m \ . 

It is worthy of remark, that the evangelists, 
who had certainly to relate the most wonder- 
ful and astonishing events that ever have, or 
shall take place in the world, enter suddenly 
into their recital, without preface, or a single 
word by way of preparing men’s minds, or 
conciliating belief: that they begin this 
recital as men who never conceived, or to 
whom it never occurred that their veracity 
could be called )in ; hestion; they mark at 
the head of their book, the different epochs 
under-which are included the different facts. 










~w ach ' 





Is such the style of falsehood? Did any man 
ever attempt to assert such lies, without being 
immediately .treated as an impostor? Was 
there ever a man to whom it was possible to 


represent ittthe face of his country, and of |that their lives exactly corresponded with 


the age in which he lived, as notorious, facts 
so singular, so extraordinary as those we speak 
of, being at the same time false and supposi- 
tious? Or is it possible to conceive that any 
nation, or age could have patiently submitted 
to such an insult? 

If the evangelists began their recital, and 
continued it with that air of confidence, it was 
because they were assured that the truth and 
the notoriety of the facts they related, could 
not be called in question. If the age in which 
they lived did not contradict them, it was 
because it could not contradict them; for, 
otherwise, the prodigions impudence of the 
evangelists, and the incredible stupidity of 
that age have been beyond all conception. 

Hence we do not hesitate to conclude, that 
judging the books of the gospel by the rules 
ofthe most exact and scrupulous criticism, 
they must be acknowledged as the most true, 
the most authentic history that was ever 
written. 





Proofs of the truth of the Gospel, drawn from the 
personal character of the Evangelists. 


When a history that contains great and 
interesting events has been written and pub- 
lished by a contemporary author, who writes 
what he was witness to, or what was re- 
cent and publicly known at the time, and 
not contradicted by any person either of the 
people amongst whom he lived, or of the 
oe people, such history is univer- 
ally considered as true, and worthy of be- 
lief, whosoever may be the author; for, in such 
a case, the history is furnished with the seal 
of the age of the age in which it was 

i ; it must be-considered as a judicial 
information of the events which it contains, 
with the signature of all its contemporaries. 
—A history with these characters is not so 
much the work of him who composed it, as 
of the people who solemnly avowed it, and 
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all other 







than God.” ‘When I see them answer thus, 


with that ‘modest intrepidity which I can 
better conceive than describe, I cannot 


coer ito. peop lay soever refrain from bearing testimony to their truth: 


as 





it, the which we certify. 
All thasdsCohtained in this book has passed 
mongst us: we have been eye-witnesses to 
it.—A deposition such ‘asthis—the deposition 
of a whole people ‘im favor'efa history, has 
always been considered as infallible; to such 
a deposition, ‘none but a fool could refuse his 
assent, nor could such an-egregious instance 
of folly ever have occurted. 

Were a book of this character Written by 
a man without morals or probity, such as 
Sallust, it would still deserve and obtain cre- 
dit with all people ahdwith all ages. The 
approbation of its cotemporaries would stam 
that degree of credit on the book, which it 
could not have obtained from the writer, 
because in such case, the public would be 
considered as the true author, and the writer 
as only the secretary of the public: 

What confidence then must we not have in 
the narration of the evangelists, when we 
consider that they were not only of irre- 
proachable probity, but of the most eminent 
sanctity; that they had a perfect resemblance 
to him, whose history they have left us; and 


their doctrine. They were distinguished 
for the most pure love of God, the most ten- 
der and most gracious charity for their neigh- 
bour, and the greatest disinterestedness with 
respect to the things of this life, with which 
ambition, cupidity and the other passions 
inspire the common mass of mankind.—Men 
were never seen more eminent for their jus- 
tice, their kindness and affection for their 
fellows, their submission to their superiors, 
their modesty, chastity, and temperance; in 
a word, they were acknowledged as perfect 
models of all christian virtues. 

It is well known that they were charged 
with being seditious and disturbers of the 
public peace, enemies of the emperor and of 
the empire, impious, and magicians: that 
under these pretexts they were persecuted 
with the most violent outrage, tormented, and 
put to death; but it is also known, that all 
those charges amounted only to this, that 
they were christians; that they had the for- 
titude to announce the gospel with a zeal- 
ous intrepidity; that they incessantly labour- 
ed to point out to the pagans the vanity of 
their gods, the impiety of the worship which 
they paid them; and that they performed 
miracles. They were never charged with 
any acts which could be imputed to them 
as crimes according to the general sense, or 
as being opposite to that eternal law, from 
which neither manners nor customs can de- 
rogate. 

he persecutions which the evangelists 
suffered on account of the gospel, are a proof 
of their virtue, as their virtue is a proof of 
the veracity of their recital. The sanctity of 
an evidence constitutes the principal force of 
his testimony, particularly when that evidence 
is determined to die, rather than disavow 
the facts to which he has borne witness. 
When I see the apostles answer the chief- 
priests who forbid them to announce Jesus 
Christ—“ We cannot but publish that which 
we have seen and heatd. Be yourselves 


het cé, though the evangelists had been 
now for unprincipled men, we must giye 
credit'to théit history, inasmuch as the age 
in which they lived has given it their suffrage, 
and that ityis impossible that a whole commu- 
nity shouldbe deéei¥ed in a circumstance of 
this kind; and although their cotemporaries 
may. have denied 1 iriposiie, they have 
still the strongag Cai 0 credibility, be- 
cause it is impossible “that*men of their cha- 
racter could wish to deceive us. ; 








Proofs of the authenticity, of the Truth, and of the 
divinity of the books of the gospel, drawn from 
the character of the wrilings of the Evangelists. 


' Ir the books of the gospel be examined 
according to thé rules of a wise and exact 
ctiticism, it will bé found that no history can 
be more true than that which they contain;, 
if they be judged by the personal character 
of those that wrote them, the same conclu- 
sion must necessarily follow. Thus far, we 
trust, our reasonings have been satisfactory, 
and that our readers are convinced: but 
these important objects must yet be followed 
up. 

"isan man who will attentively read the 
books of the gospels, and who is endowed 
with sufficient penetration and depth of mind 
to comprehend the peculiar character of those 
admirable writings, to compare them with» 
all the books that human genius has given 
birth to, and perceive the vast difference 
between one and the other, must pronounce 
without hesitation, not only that the books 
of the gospel are true, but also that they are 
divine, and that they could not be written 
by any but men, inspired by the spirit of God. 

Every man who writes a history, wishes to 
be believed by his readers: this sentiment is 
founded in human nature: but he who writes 
a history abounding with wonderful events, 
and such as were never before seen bv 
man, must feel the utmost anxiety, lest his 
work may not challenge the necessary cred- 
ibility, because he knows, that if he is not 
believed, he will be despised; and that he 
will be considered not only as ignorant, but 
as a feeble and credulous visionary. The 
second sentiment is founded in human nature 
as much as the former. Ridicule has been 
at all times that sentiment of which man 
seems to have been most afraid; and on au- 
thors who have any claims to public attention, 
this impression seems to have had a much 
more powerful influence than on any class of 
men. What then must an autbor, in these 
circumstances do, in order to guard against 
this serious inconvenience? He must care- 
fully endeavor to prepare his readers for the 
reception of whatsoever of the marvellous he 
may have to advance. He gives proofs,or pro- 
mises to them; he cites authority, or promises 
that they shall be forth-coming at a proper 
time and season, &c. &c. The Evangelists 
have taken none of these precautions which 
should be always attended to by a writer who 
does not feel fully confident of himself,’ of 
his subject, and of his readers. Such "was 








judges whether it be right to obey man rather 


their confidence in the truth, and in him in 
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whose name they, proclaimed it to the world, 
that they never conceived the thought to 
have recourse to art, in order to prepare for 
its reception; for, although they put at the 
head of their history, an account of the most 
astonishing, and at the same time the most 
secret miracle that was ever performed, viz. 
the conception of Jesus Christ by the opera- 
tion of the Holy Ghost in the womb of a mo- 
ther ever-virgin, they did not even remind 
the reader, that in consideration of the won- 
derful miracles performed by Jesus Christ in 
public, and to which multitudes were wit- 
nesses, they had a right to believe in this 
particular one, relating to himself. 

The most celebrated writers who have 
obtained distinction by the merit and _brilli- 
ancy of their works, and commanded the 
suffrage of the different ages in which they 
lived, and whose writings will be admired 
by all succeeding times, could never divest 
themselves of that egotism which forms so 
striking a feature in all compositions: they 
are principally employed in producing autho- 
rities, in reasoning, in making reflections: 
they cannot dispense with that art of arrang- 
ing their materials, which is calculated to 
seduce their readers into a high opinion of 
their own abilities, talents, address, and 
knowledge. 

The authors of the books ofthe gospel are 
perfectly exempt from all these foibles, of 
which no writer of any other class could 
entirely divest himself. Nothing can be 
more simple, more unadorned than their reci- 
tal: in their history all is fact: they never 
speak of themselves: not a word is found 
calculated to strike the imagination, to flatter 
the ear, or to excite the passions. They pro- 
duce no proofs, draw no consequences, make 
no reflections—they form no conjectures, 
they never say nor hint what their opinions 
may be of the events they record, nor of the 
personages they introduce on the scene; 
they neither admire, approve, nor blame; 
they never descend to raillery; they are 
never found to judge either the persons, their 
intentions, or their actions; they draw 
no portraits; they never doubt. ‘ It is 
said—it is believed—it is conjectured—it 
seems,”’ &c. are expressions that cannot be 
found in any part of their writings. They 
are neither surprised nor astonished; angry, 
pleased, touched with compassion, nor af- 
fected by any of those feelings which mark 
the deep interest the histortan takes in the 
events which he relates, and yet, never was 
there a history which affords so large a scope 
for sentiment. It is in vain to search in all 
their books for a chosen expression, a lively, 
or animated trait, or one of those passages, 
which, by voluntary impulse, touch at once 
the delicate springs of the soul, the imagina- 
tion, reason, and the heart; and yet, never 
was there a history that presented to human 
genius materials more susceptible of these 
ornaments. It cannot be said, that art is 
admirable in the gospels; there is no art, and 
still they must be admitted to be infinitely 
superior to all the master-pieces of art. 

The Evangelists are not only exempt from 
that self-love peculiar to all authors, but from 
that self-love which is common to all men— 
a circumstance not less worthy of admiration 
than the former. - 

' The Evangelists, at least two of them, St. 
Matthew and St. John, were of the number 








of the twelve apostles whom Jesus Christ had 


chosen to be the ders of his, church, and 
had been his inseparable companions from the 
commencement. of his preaching until his 
death. It would seem then, that according 
to all the maxims of human prudence,. they 
should either have said nothing of themselves, 
or have spoken of themselves in such a man- 
ner as to justify the choice that Jesus Christ 
had made of ‘them. Independent of the re- 
spect due to the judgment of the God-Man, 
was it not degrading the ministry of the apos- 
tles, and preventing in some measure their 
success, to have depicted them so mean and 
contemptible as they havedone? The fact is, 
they never listened to any of the counsels of 
the prudence of the flesh. 

Nothing can be more surprising to a think- 
ing mind, than the style in which the evan- 
gelists speak of themselves, and of their com- 
panions: it could be scarcely possible vo speak 
with more indifference of persons, amongst 
whom there could have been no common 
concern; they speak of the obscurity of 
their birth, of their failings, of their humi- 
liating faults, as things merely connected 
with the events of the life of Jesus Christ, 
and forming circumstances of these events. 
It is the principle of self-love, to excuse self 
when it can be done, and be the first to ac- 
cuse when excuse cannot be admitted, thus 
saving on one hand what may be lost on the 
other. The evangelists, men singular in this 
instance, recount their foibles, their defects, 
and their greatest faults, without either ex- 
cusing, or accusing themselves. We must 
then acknowledge, that in their writings they 
were in no respect influenced by selt-love— 
a thing most rare; or if they were, they ne- 
ver yielded to its impulse—a thing yet more 
rare. 

When we read in the gospel that the grea- 
ter number of the apostles were fishermen, a 
low and abject occupation: that one of them 
was a publican, an occupation abhorred 
amongst the Jews; that they were all of so 
limited and simple a character, that they 
scarce comprehended the clearest discourses 
of their master; that they were sometimes 
witnesses to his having performed his great- 
est miracles without betraying any emotion, 
and with an appearance of indifference bor- 
dering on stupidity; that Jesus Christ had 
verily fed, in the desert, five thousand men, 
with only five loaves and two fishes, which 
the apostles distributed by his orders to that 
immense multitude. Those same apostles, 
in whose hands these loaves were so prodigi- 
ously multiplied, made no reflection whatso- 
ever on this miracle, and drew from it no 
conclusion, so that on an occasion exactly 
similar, they were not less embarrassed for 
the means of providing food for the people 
who had followed Jesus Christ in the desert, 
and that shortly after these two miracles of 
the multiplication of the loaves, Jesus Christ 
having put them on their guard against the 
leaven of the scribes and pharisees, they mis- 
conceived him so much as to think that he 
had indirectly reproached them for having 
forgotten to carry the bread with them. When 
we read in the gospel an account of the jeal- 
ousies the apostles conceived one against 
another, and the disputes that sometimes 
arose amongst them on the score of rank 
and. precedence; when we see at length 





that another, who was the first in his con- 
fidence, denied him three times publicly; that 
all abandoned him and escaped at the mo- 
ment of his being made prisoner iny;the 
garden of Olives; when we read, I say, those 
things in the gospel, we cannot. but be struck 
with astonishment, and ask if the. apostles 
were in theic sound senses when they wrote 
such things of themselves? Was there ever 
any thing so extraordinary? How can such 
a mystery be explained any other way, than 
by saying that the evangelists wrote their 
books by the movement, and under the influ- 
ence of that divine spirit who subdues self- 
love in the hearts of those, whose pen he 
employs for the purpose of publishing™ his 
marvellous dispensations. But the last cha- 
racter of the history of the evangelists, and 
at the same time the most astonishing, as the 
most inimitable by human genius, is the im- 
partiality which prevails and is kept.up from 
one end to the other of their writings. 

Every historian must necessarily become 
a partizan for, or against the hero: and the 
other personages represented in his produc- 
tion.—He begins by forming a certain. idea 
of them from what he has seen, read, or 
heard, and afterwards always represents 
them in colours conformable. to that idea. 
Whether good or bad, odious or amiable, he 
can never lose sight of the original model, 
The historian always wishes that the idea he 
has himself formed of the personages, he. re- 
presents, should be adopted by his ‘readers. 
In this sense, no historian is, or can be abso 
lutely impartial—Whether this. hero. was 
personally known to him, or had existed two 
thousand years before him, he must alwa 
proceed on the same plan. 

The evangelists were inspited:by the most 
passionate, the most sanctified devotion to- 
wards Jesus Christ: they loved him as their 
master, and adored him as their Saviour and 
as their God: these three words comprehend 
all that can be said on the point. » It is cer- 
tain that they wrote their books with a view 
to his glory, but it is also certain, that that is 
the least of the proofs they had given him of 
their love and zeal: they traversed the world, 
they exposed themselves to a thousand dan- 
gers, they endured persecution, torments, 
and death, in order to have him made known 
and adored. 

Could any other man, who had seen, 
known, and loved Jesus Christ as his @van- 
gelists did, write his history as they did? 
Would he not have endeavoured to impress 
on his readers, the same sentiments of his 
hero as he himself felt? Would he not break 
out into the most passionate expressions? 
Could he refrain from being transported with 
admiration, with love and zeal towards. Jesus. 
Christ, and with indignation and contempt 
for his enemies? It is impossible that any 
writer, left to his own feelings, whether 
most sublime, or most simple genius, cou! 
in any circumstances write a similar history, 
or even the same history that was written 
the evangelists? FB. 

Such a history it would have beén nat 
to expect from the evangelists themselyei 
but their writings are in quite a differe 
style.. Nothing can be more extraordin 
nor can the greatest miracles excite m 
astonishment thah that air of trang 
indifference and \impartiality,, “with, 
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Christ as to suffer in siete astrome for his 

ty. speak of him, enemies, his disci- 
COME tends and themselves.. A man 
writitig from the interior of Africa to his friend 
in England, on matters in which neither had 

concern, could scarce indite his letters 

i such perfect impartiality, even on the 
most trifling subject; but were his subject ot 
importance, such a mode of writing would be 
impossible. They are never surprised into 

émotion, nor ever seem to be affected in 
any wise by the things they write: they 
simply report what they knew, and nothing 
beyond it. They speak of Judas, of the 
chief-priests, of Pilate, and of Herod, as they 
do of Jesus Christ, that is, in the same tone: 
of his miracles as of his sufferings, of his 
glory as of his humiliations, and of his resur- 
rection as of his death. They relate facts, 
but make no observations nor reflections on 
he sublimity of the doctrine of Jesus Christ, 
nor on the justness, or beauty of his para- 
bles; nor on the wisdom and good sense of 
his answers, nor on the greatness of his mir- 
acles. They observe the same composure 
with respect to his prodigious patience in the 
midst of the most unheard of indignities, the 
most cruel torments, nor can even the extra- 
ordinary circumstances of his death betray 
them into any emotion. With the same indif- 
ference they treat the treason of Judas, the 
denial of St. Peter, the fury of the chief- 
priests, the blindness of the Jews, and the 
unworthy weakness of Pilate. In a word, 
they, as it were, say nothing in their history: 
they never appear in it themselves, the facts 


only appear. 


{To BE CONTINVED.] 








INQUISITION. 





[conTINUED FROM PAGE 304—vno. 38.] 





In answer to the remark, that the convul- 
sions of England are at an end, and although 
her present state cost her torrents of blood, yet she 
is now on such an elevation as to excite the envy 
of all the nations of the earth, I shall say that 
no one is obliged to purchase a future and un- 
certain benefit by great and positive misfor- 
tunes. The Sovereign who would calculate 
thus, is far from being acquainted with wis- 
dom, or virtue. Consequently, the Kings of 
Spain,who, by shedding a comparatively insig- 
nificant portion of blood at once rebellious and 
impure, saved an ocean of the pure, patriotic 
and Christian blood of the land, had form- 
ed a much better estimate, and are relatively 
innocent. Besides, it has not only cost Eng- 
land torrents of blood to attain this truly unen- 
viable elevation, but even her very Faith, her 
very all, as without it, it is impossible to please 

. Her persecution apparently ceased 
with her established faith; no wonder, then, 
that she should be prea) In the present 
age, mankind it would seem, cautiously set 
out with a system of materialism, and by far 
too large a number of those who are called 
intelligent, are in the long run unconsciously 
carried away by its influence. If this world 
be the Summum Bonu, and eternity be on- 
ly a dream, the reasoning and conduct of 

land are correct; but of all here below is 
vanily and veration of spirit, and “ heaven it- 
self points out an er, and intimates eter- 


edness reason to tremble, and adopt a differ- 
ent plan of conduct. England will unhesi- 
tatingly reply to her sister nation, Spain! you 
have lost your faith, and Iam of the right creed. 
Asit requires not the wisdom of a Philosopher 
to expect such an objection,neither does it that 
ofa Theologian to answer it thus, Prove to us, 
then, that you believe in your religion, and let us 
see how you defend it. There is no well inform- 
ed man, who does not know the propriety of 
adhering on such an occasion to these two 
points, for, in reality, all the boasted tolera- 
tion of England is nothing more, nor less than 
a total indifference for genuine religion. The 
true believer must necessarily be charitable, 
yet his toleration must have bounds. If 
England tolerates Religion and its various 
sects, it is because she has no more faith than 
appears in her Thirty-nine Articles. If Eng- 
land had a fixed form of faith, she would 
think more favorably of the numerous Chris- 
tian creeds, in proportion as they approximat- 
ed to her own. Such, however, is not the 
case, and she would a thousand times prefer 
to see a Socinian, Turk, Jew, or Atheist in 
her House of Commons, than a Roman Cath- 
olic, however intelligent and virtuous! Is not 
such a fact as this, sufficient proof that the 
Christian Faith is not an object of her solici- 
tude and esteem? Whereas, then, she has 
visibly and entirely lost her Faith, respecta- 
ble as she is in other respects, she has lost 
the right of commenting upon, or censuring 
a nation who considers the loss of her Faith 
as the greatest of all human calamities, and 
who adopts the most efficient and salutary 
means to prevent it. 

The more closely you examine this sub- 
ject, the more convinced you will be that 
what is generally calléd Religion in many 
countries, is a mere hatred of a regular and 
exclusive system. Such a mania is termed 
Protestantism, or nick-named piety, zeal, faith, 
reformation and orthodoxy. An English Bi- 
shop, lately asserted, not in a work of Erudi- 
tion, or polemical Theology, but in a Pastoral 
Charge to his subjects, the following paradox, 
that the English Church is not Protestant! 
This to be sure is rather curious. I would 
respectfully ask the . > Reverend Gentle- 
man what then is it? He vouchsafes to an- 
swer; it is Scrirrurat! He undoubtedly 
means that the Church of England is not 
Protestant, but that it is a Protestant Church, 
because Protestantism essentially consists in 
its scripturality, that is, it considers the scrip- 
ture to be the sole guide and rule of faith, the 
only proper authority!’ You cannot but re- 
member, Sir, that in the month of March, 
1805, an English Bishop was consulted by a 
Lady upon an important and very difficult 
question, namely, whether she could give her 
daughter in marriage to a certain Gentleman 
who was neither a Catholic, nor Protestant. 
The parties concerned, acquainted me with 
the Bishop’s answer; you recollect that you 
were present on the occasion, and it appear- 
ed to me the most curious circumstance I 
ever read, or heard. The sapient Prelate 
at first explained the great distinction be- 
tween the fundamental and non-fundamental 
articles. He stated that all men who agreed 
upon the former were Christians. Besides, 
said he, every one has a conscience, and God 
will judge us. He, himself, knew a Gentle- 
man educated at Eton and Cambridge, who 





mity to man,” then, indeed, has worldly-mind- 


having duly examined the grounds of the two 


religions, to the best,of his power, determined. 
in favor of the Church oF Rome. He aa 


that this scrupulous and affectionate mother. 
could with a safe conscience give her daugh- . 
ter in marriage to a gentleman, who wag not 


children of this marriage were brought up in 
the religion of the father, if, continues. the 
Bishop, tn every other respect the match meelg 


must not be declined from any apprehension 
her children’s salvation being risqued by being 
educated in the Roman Church, especially ag 
when they arrive al mature age, they will be of 
liberty to judge for themselves, which of all the 
Christian Churches is most suitable to the Gos 
pel of Christ. 

This decision of a Protestant Bishop might 


Reformation-family, while at the same time it 


casions, and enjoyed an extensive and a well- 
merited reputation, this of itself would be suf 
ficient to secure him the profound esteem of 
every respectable man in society. 
tainly must have possessed much moral indes 
pendence, a tender conscience, and an extras 
ordinary degree of courage, in thus fran 


the religious systems, or in other words, the 
faith of the Bishops of a famous nation, that 


Protestant system. One of its advocates 
possible, obliterate from its forehead the mark 
which constituted the essence of that Church; 
its very existence was identified with a Pro- 
test against aged, venerable and holy author- 
ity; no difference, therefore, in the mode of 
protesting, could in any way alter its essence, 
for when it ceased to protest, it would have 
ceased to exist. Another of that mitred body 
goes upon the principle of private judgment 
which is the very soul of the Protestant sys- 
tem, and with a frankness worthy of a better 
cause, comes to the following inevitable con- 
clusion. ‘Man having upon his fellow-man 
no other power than what philosophy can give 
him, it necessarily follows, with the excep- 
tion of the sciences, that there is no univer- 
sal, and especially no divine truth. Any ap- 
peal to a book would be not only an error, 
but downright nonsense, since the point at 
issue is the book itself. IfI believed with a 
divine faith the tenets which I teach by the 
authority of the King, I should be evidentl 
wrong in advising to have unfortunate chil- 
dren brought up in error, and reserving for 
them the privilege of returning to the truth 
until they had arrived at maturity, and were 
capable of judging for themselves: but I do 
not believe in these tenets; at least my be- 
lief in them is of a human nature, equal, for 
instance, to my belief in the system of Stahl, 
which, of course, will not prevent another 
from believing in that of Lavoisier, and, there- 
fore, I see no reason why a Chemist of either 
school should refuse his daughter to a mem- 
ber of the other.” 

Suca is the exact meaning of the Protes- 
tant Bishop’s answer, which may be regard- 
ed as so much wisdom and honesty combined: 
but I would again ask him, what can be the 





not blame him, and consequently believed ; 


of the English Church, even although the... 


with her approbation and that of her parents, 4 ., 


excite horror in the bosom of many of the , 


does honor to his head and heart; even had..: 
he not been entitled to it on several other oe-~... 


He cere... 


acknowledging the presumed equality of all, 
nullity of his own, Such, in reality, is the.) 
may be justly considered the very head of the. . 


publicly blushed at its origin, and would, if ., 


faith of a Country where the chief pastors... 
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think ded ‘reason thus? What influence can 
they have ovet the great mass of the people? 
I have known many Protestants, and particu- 
iatly those of the English school, from whom 
I have’ learned the nature of Protestantism. 
In'them I never saw but Deists more, or less 
qualified by their Bible, and altogether stran- 
ots to what we call divine, or revealed faith. 
e very opinion they have of the ministers 
oftheir religion is an infallible sign of the 
doctrine which their preachers taught them, 
for, between the two there is a fixed and stea- 
dy relation. An English Gentleman equally 
respectable for his rank and character, once 
observed to me in the course of a private con- 
versation, that whenever he looked at the wife 
of a Bishop, he could not but smile. Such is 
the feeling which more, or less pervades eve- 
ry Christian heart. We know that Locke 
used formerly to call the bench of Bishops, 
the “Caput mortuum,” of the House of 
Lords. The primitive name exists, it is true, 
but then it is no more than a shadow of the 
former great, patriotic and virtuous name 
which could shield a people’s liberty, and 
make an impious tyrant tremble on his 
throne. 

As to the mere parsons, it is scarcely worth 
while to notice them. The Preacher of the 
Faith is always respected, but the proclaimer 
of doubt is ever viewed in a ridiculous light. 
Wherever, therefore, doubt exists, its min- 
ister is ridiculed, and wherever he is so, 
skepticism will be found. Where, then, is 
faith? Peruse the Debates on the Catho- 
lic Emancipation Bill,* (which was lost by a 
single vote) and you will be surprised at the 
fallen favor and popularity of the Protestant 
Hierarchy which appear in the discussion 
of so just, so righteous and holy a measure. 
One of the speakers even went so far as to 
declare that the House should not meddle with 
topics of that kind; which, by the by, is some- 
what strange, when an important question of 
religion is brought forward. In reality he 
was right, for, from the moment that religion 
becomes a mere political engine, its ministers, 
as such, have nothing more to say. Such 
precisely is the case of England; toleration 
upon which she has harped so long, 1s not and 





* The day star of Religious Freedom has at last emerg- 
ed from the Reformation-darkness which had so long 
obscured it. A cruel and tyrannical Government has been 
finally compelled to throw open the hall-door of political 
equalization to the calumniated, enlightened and patriotic 
Catholic. Protestant England never restored a portion of 
his natural, and national right to the Catholic whom she 
had so atrociously degraded and plundered, unless when 
really intimidated into the measure. The happy and 
_ glorious revolution of America, the unfortunate and dis- 

graceful revolution of France, and finally, the matchless, 
and mighty, and moral revolution lately effected in Ire- 
land, by the illustrious O’Connell, the Statesman, Ora- 
tor, Patriot and Catholic, were the mysterious means us- 
. ed by Providence to snap the tyrannical chains of heretical 
power, which for three centuries had paralyzed the ener- 
» gies of probably the bravest, most noble, and generous na- 
tion in the world. The ferocious system of ungodly rale, 
ftom the days of the Monster Henry VIII. to his present, 
worthy successor on the throne of England, presents the 
Philanthropist with an Inquis1T10Nn indeed—-An In- 
quisition, for which the most fertile imagination eannot find 
a parallel in the great empire of fiction, and which while 
it auses him to weep over the degradation of human na- 
ture on the part of the Oppressor, is calculated to wrest 
from him an unbounded admiration of the Catholic Reli- 
gion, that precious gift of God to man, for which so ma- 
ny millions had offered up their worldly goods, their bril- 
liant prospects, their homes and their lives, sooner than 
become renegades to the Creed of their great ancestors, 
the: Apostles, and their Saviour—God. 





cannot be any other than a total indifference 
about religion. The public prints and pam- 
phlets of the day noticed the death of some 
celebrated Englishmen, among whom was 
Charles Fox. He in his dying moments put 
the following question to his friends: 1 


think ye of the soul? As for my continued 
he, J belles it is-immortal. I would believe 
so, even had Christianity never existed; but to 
know what its condition will be after death far 


surpasses my comprehension. His great rival 
in fame soon followed him, and the details of 
his death also are before the public. A cer- 
tain Bishop who had been his tutor, was 
known to pray at the bedside of the patient 
who manifested no symptoms whatever of 
Christian edification, or faith. I have parti- 
cularly noticed the dying scenes of these dis- 
tinguished individuals, and I could never find 
a single positive act of faith, or truly Christian 
hope connected with their awful exit from this 
stage of life. 
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Under the head Popery in Hungary, a 
slanderous article has been introduced into 
the columns of the Boston Recorder of the 
19th Inst: said to be “ confessions, as drawn 
up by Jesuits and forced upon converts to 
Popery in Hungary at the time of their pub- 
lic renunciation of the Protestant faith.” 
This Piece, like many others solely of protes- 
tant origin, appears to be now going the usu- 
al rounds. It was first seen in the Connecti- 
cut Observer printed at Hartford, a kindred 
Paper, and was there taken up and disposed 
of, a week or two ago, by the Catholic Press. 
As the Recorder Editors not being much in 
the habit of reading Catholic News-Papers 
published out of Boston, may not have seen 
the answer in that spirited and well conduct- 
ed little Paper, we shall for their benefit and 
that of their readers generally, insert the 
whole article as it appeared in the Catholic 
Press. 


‘‘POPERY IN HUNGARY.” 


The Editor of the Connecticut Observer 
in his zeal to prevent the growth of Popery 
in this country, has favored his readers 
with another choice morceau from foreign parts. 
It may be seen in his paper of the 10th inst. 
under the above head, and contains just 
about as much truth as the celebrated letter 
from Italy—from Rome itself, which occupi- 
ed, some ten, or a dozen weeks ago, so con- 
spicuous a place in his columns. We know 
not—nor can we imagine what his views are, 
in continuing to give publicity to such im- 
probable stories, and which are manifestly too 
of Protestant origin; when, by this time, he 
ought to be perfectly convinced of the very 
serious injury they are calculated to do the 
cause which he has espoused. The time is 
pow arrived when sincere enquirers after 
Truth will no longer take things upon trust 
in religious matters, as they formerly did.— 
They will now think, judge, and act for them- 
selves in these, as they have always done in 


temporal matters. bape my feel > 
s 


tor, and even one who calls himself a Reh- 
gious Editor, will pass in our days, for no 
more than for ‘what it is intrinsically worth, 
A banking establishthent that will give free 


its present credit, will not long enjoy (neither. 
should it)’ the confidence of the public.— 
Without pretending to ascertain what share 
of confidence the banking ‘establishment of 
the Connecticut Observer may as yet retain 
in this community, we shall not hesitate to 
pronounce the nine following notes to which 
it has freely given currency, to be one and 
all a barefaced forgery, notwithstanding the 
endorsement of G. Ch. Fr. Monike, who, as 
the Editor of the Connecticut Observer says, 
first issued them in Germany. They are 
upon the whole so clumsily executed that we 
should be astonished to hear that any one has 
been imposed upon by them. 

“The following awful confession,” says 
the Editor, “ as y Fret up by the Jesuits and 
forced upon converts to Popery in Hungary 
at the time of their public renunciation of the 
Protestant faith, are from the work publish- 
ed in Germany in 1823, by G. Ch. Fr. Mon- 
ike and entitled History of Hungarian form of 
Curses. The form consists of 22 articles. 
We have room only for the nine which fol- 
low.” Pity: we should have been glad to 
have seen the whole. 

Note 1. ‘We confess that the Pope at 
Rome is the head of the church, and that he 
cannot err.” It is false. It is required of 


lieve that the Pope cannot err. Therefore, a 
manifest forgery. : 

Note 2. ‘‘ We confess and believe that 
the Pope at Rome is the representative of 
Christ, and has full power to forgive and to 
retain sin arbitrarily, and to cast into hell and 
to excommunicate whomsoever he pleases.” 
It is again false. Such doctrine would be 
not only monstrous, but even consummately 
ridiculous. Therefore, a second forgery 

Note 3.“ We confess that the most holy 
Pope is to be honored by every one with di- 
vine honor, just as it is due tothe Lord Christ 
himself.” Shockingly blasphemous! There- 
fore, a third forgery. 

Note 4. * We confess that the reading of 
the Holy Scriptures is the cause of all the 
corruptions and sects and the foundation of 
blasphemy.” False. Therefore a fourth 


forgery. 
Note 5. 


‘‘ We confess that angels and 
men must esteem the holy Virgin higher than 
Christ, the son of God.” It is false—the 


same being both blasphemous and ridiculous. 
Therefore, a fifth forgery. 

Note 6. “We confess that every Priest 
is greater than even the mother of God, Ma- 
ry, herself, insomuch as she brought forth 
the Lord Jesus Christ only once, and brings 
him forth no more, but a Roman Priest sac- 
rifices and creates the Lord Jesus Christ, not 
ay once, but whenever he pleases.” It 
is false.—The cloven-foot of the forger no 
where appears more clearly than here. The 
very terms employed are the slang of the 
school. The Editor of the Connecticut Ob- 
server uses them frequently. See his paper 
passim. The whole must accordingly be set 


down as a sixth fo ! 
Note 4: “ Wee that the Pope ‘at 





Rome has power to alter the Holy Scriptures, 


circulation to forged notes whatever may be . 


no individual in any part of the world to be- | 
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Now, 





and to add andto diminish as he pleases.” It is 
false. —The mere invention of a heretic: and 
therefore, a seventh forgery. 

oWNote..8... We. confess that the Roman 
faith is the Catholic one, is unadulterated, 
divine, saving, primitive, and true; but that 
the Evangelical, which we have voluntarily 
renounced, is false, erroneous, blasphemous, 
cursed, heretical, pernicious, seditious, wick- 
ed, fictitious, and invented. As therefore 
the Roman religion, as of one kind, is thor- 
oughly and perfectly good and saving, we 
curse all those who have introduced to us 
the opposing and wicked heresy of two kinds. 
We curse our parents who brought us up to 
this heretical faith. We curse likewise those 
who made the Roman Catholic faith doubtful 
and suspicious to us, and we curse those who 
administered to us the cursed cup.—Yea, we 
¢urse ourselves and call us cursed, because 
we made ourselves partakers of this cursed 
heretical cup, out of which it is not lawful to 
drink.” The eighth nofe is in like manner 
false, so far, at least, as relates to the cursing 
part. It contains however some truth, though 
as it stands, isa complete eighth forgery. 

Note 9. “ We also swear, that as long 
as we have a drop of blood in our body, we 
will persecute this cursed Evangelical doc- 
trine, and eradicate it secretly and publicly, 
violently and deceitfully, with words and with 
deeds, the sword not excluded.—Finally, we 
swear before God, before the holy angels, 
and before you here present, that in case of 
a.change (in church, or state,) we will never, 
either from fear, or complaisance, depart from 
this saving Roman Catholic and divine church, 
nor turn again to,or embrace the cursed Evan- 

elical heresy.” The whole is false. There- 
ore, a ninth forgery. 

Now, Mr. Editor, having set our mark 
upon the Beast you may drive him wherever 
you please. He can do no harm. 

Ec Since the above went to type, we have 
been favored by a valued friend, with the 
Baptist Register, published in Utica, New- 
York, containing a fac simile description of 
Hungarian Popery. To the ‘ Baptist Regis- 
ter’ as well as his brother Horace in Hart- 
ford, we recommend, when making selections 
in future, not to expose so foolishly their own 
ignorance. Their readers (many of whom 
are no doubt men of discernment) cannot but 
be disgusted with what is so revolting to 
common sense, and must surely look upon 
these religious Editors in no other light than 
propagators of falsehood, and violators of one 
of the sacred precepts of the decalogue— 
“ Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbor.” If Protestants wish to see 
the Catholic confession of faith, (not forced 
upon converts, as the above article malicious- 
ly states, but voluntarily and audibly repeat- 
ed by them when received into the commu- 
nion of the true church,) let them peruse 
what is commonly called Pope Pius’ Creed, 
against which the ‘ Protestant’ of New York, 
has been breaking his head and his lance for 
some time past. 


_— 





Institute. 
{conTINVED FROM No. 37—PAGE 298.] 


Order of enon with the prominent features 
' the 


“Tt would be an extravagant exaggeration to 
assert, that all the followers of Ignatius emu- 


in general, by the best judges in the Catho- 
lic Church, and, in great measure, by. per- 
sons of other communions, that a large por- 
tion of the founder’s original spirit was infus- 
ed into the society, which he formed; and 
that Jesuits, cultivated by the mode of gov- 
ernment and rules of life which he establish- 
ed, achieved feats in every country, which 
religion must revere, and sound policy com-| 
mend. Their institute does not stop short of 
any perfection, which the author of it) 
thought attainable by human weakness. He| 
prescribes in it a variety of means, which his | 
followers must employ, to yield service to all ' 
who surround them; and, though all could 
not be performed by each, he strongly confid- 
ed, that his order would never be destitute of 
men qualified to execute every thing that he 
prescribed. Some things are exacted of all 
and each, others are to be suited to the dif- 
ferent talents of the men employed; and the 
common education, which he gives to all, 
qualifies each to succeed in his respective de- 
partment. Every person, conversant in the 
wffairs of the Catholic Church, will allow, 
that, by the constant attention of the superi- 
ors, not any means. of helping the public, 
which the founder had prescribed, was ne- 
glected by the body of Jesuits; and the gen- 
eral utility resulting from all this was pre- 
cisely the thing, that distinguished this body 
in the Catholic Church, and won for it the 
protection of Popes and Bishops, the counte- | 
nance of Kings and Princes, the respect and | 
esteem of nations. 

“As St. Ignatius, in his pursuit of absolute 
perfection, thought no virtue foreign to his 
institute, so he judged no service, which 
churchmen could yield to the public, foreign 
to his society. Without pretending to enu- 
merate the various duties and occupations, 
which he recommends to its members, I se- 
lect only a few, upon which he enters into 
more detailed instructions, and to which he 
specially calls the attention of all superiors, 
the zeal of all their subjects. They are, 
good example; prayer; works of charity to 
the poor, the imprisoned, the diseased; the 
writing of books of piety and religious in- 
structions; the use of the sacrament of pen- 
ance; preaching; pious congregations; spi- 
ritual retreats; national and foreign missions; 
and education of youth in public and gratui- 
tous schools. Inthe Catholic scheme of re- 
ligion, each of these things is deemed impor- 
tant; and the united voice of all, who knew the 
Jesuits, gives them the full credit of having, 
during their existence in a body, cultivated, 
with success, each of these several branches. 
Their preachers were heard and admired in 
every country; their tribunals of penance 
were crowded; the sick and dying were al- 
ways secure of their attendance, when de- 
manded; their books of devotion were every- 
where read with confidence ; the good exam- 
ple, resulting from the purity of their morals, 
secured them, even in the last fatal persecu- 
tion, from ineulpation; it disabled the malice of 
calumny. In the impossibility of criminating 
the living Jesuits, their worst enemies could 
only revile the dead. Hospitals, workhouses, 
and lazarets, were the constant scenes of their 
zeal; their attendance on them was reckon- 
ed an appropriate pi 5 of their society. Du- 
ring the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
when the plague successively ravaged every 








lated such high gifts: but it has been allowed, 


are recorded to have lost their lives.in 
service of the infected: Several perished, ip 
the same exercise of charity, in the last cer 
tury, at Marseilles and Messina;. and. dur 
the late retreat of the French army from Mog. 
cow, not less than ten Jesuits died of fatigue 
and sickness, contracted in the hospitals 
crowded with those French prisoners, who, g 
little before, had ejected them from their prin- 
cipal college, at Polosk, after having plup. 
dered it of every thing valuable. It would be 
tedious to insist upcn every point; but some. 
thing I must say on the articles of missions 
and public schools, the two principal scenes 
of their zeal. 
“With respect to missions, the Jesuits 
might truly apply to themselves, the verse, 


Quz regio in terris nostri non plena laboris? 
Zn. lib. i, 
, 


Their perseverance in this field of zeal wag 
universally admired; it secured success dy: 
ring more than two centuries; and the latest 
missionary expeditions of their society proved, 
that the original spirit was not decayed, 
Whoever had caught it from the institute of 
Ignatius was a scholar without pride; aman 
disengaged from his own conveniences; indif- 
ferent to his employment, to country, to eli- 
mate; submissive to guidance; capable of liy- 
ing alone, and of edifying in public; happy 
in solitude, content in tumult; never misplac- 
ed. Ina word, great purity of manners, cuk 
tivated minds, knowledge without pretensions, 
close study without recompense, obedience 
withont reasoning though not without reason, 
love of labor, willingness to suffer, and final- 
ly fervor of zeal; such were the qualifications, 
which Ignatius’s discernment directed his sue- 
cessors in government to seek, to select or 
to form; and it is an acknowledged truth, 
that, at every period of the society, they al- 
ways found men of this description to lead out 
their sacred expeditions to the four quarters 
ot the world. These men planted Christian 
faith in the extremities of the East, in Japan, 
in the Molucca islands; they announced it 
in China, in the hither and further India, in 
Ethiopia and Caffraria, &c. Others, in the 
opposite hemisphere, appeared on the snowy 
wastes of North America; and, presently, 
Hurons were civilized, Canada ceased to be 
peopled only by barbarians. Others, almost 
in our own days, nothing degenerate, suc- 
ceeded to humanize new hard-featured tribes, 
even to assemble them in Christian churches, 
in the ungrateful soil of California, to which 
angry Nature seems to have denied almost 
every subsistence to the human _ species. 
They were but a detachment from the body 
of their brethren, who, at the same time, 
were advancing with rapid progress, through 
Cinaloa, among the unknown hordes of sava-; 
ges, who rove through the immense tracts to! 
the north of Mexico, which have not yet been’ 
trodden by the steps of any evangelical herald, 
Others, again, in greater numbers, from the 
school of Ignatius, with the most inflexible 
perseverance, amidst every species of opposi¢ 
tion, continued to gather new nations into thé 
church, to form new colonies of civilized 
cannibals, for the kings of Spain and. Portu- 
gal, m the horrid wilds of Brazil, Maragnon,. 
and Paraguay. Here truly flowed the'milk 
and honey of religion and human happiness, 
Here was realized more than philosoph 





country in Europe, many hundreds of Jesuits 





had dared to hope, more than Plato, in his 
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republic, or'the ‘wuthor of Utopia; had ever 
veritared’to imagines” Heéfe was’given the 
démotistration, from experience, that» pure 
réligion, steadily ptactised, is the only source 
of human happiness. The new settlements, 
called Reductwns, of Brazil and ‘Paraguay, 
were real fruits of the zeal’ of the Jesuits. 
Sdlipsian empires, and gold mines to enrich 
the society, existed only in libels* = 
The Jesuits were advancing, with gigantic 
strides, to the very centre of South America, 
they were actually ‘civilizing the Abiponian 
barbarians, when their glorious course was 
interrupted by the wretched policy of Lisbon 
and Madrid. The missionaries of South 
America were all seized like felons, and 
shipped off, as so many convicts, to the ports 
of old Spain, to be still farther transported to 
Corsica, and, finally, to the coasts of the 
Pope’s states. One of these venerable men, 
Martin Dobrizhoffer, who had spent eighteen 
years among the South American tribes, has 
given, in his Historia de Abiponibus, the best 
account, that exists, of the field of his ardu- 
ous mission. His work is here mentioned, 
because it is not unknown in England, and 
his testimony| proves the persuasion of the 
best men at Buenos Ayres, in 1767, when 
the’ Jesuits were dismissed, that, if they had 
been at all times properly supported, by the 
courts of Lisbon and Madrid especially 
against the self interested Kuropean settlers, 
not a barbarian, not an infidel, would then 
have been left in the whole extent of South 
America. “This,” says the author, ‘* was 
boldly advanced from the pulpit at Buenos 
Ayres, in the presence of the royal governor, 
and of a thronged auditory, and it was prov- 
ed with a strength of argument, that subdued 
all doubt, and wrought universal conviction.” 
The impression must have been strengthen- 
ed by the subsequent dissolution of all the 
Reductions, in consequence of the inability of 
the royal officers to substituteother mission- 
aries to those, whom they had ejected.{ 
Different was the providence of the superi- 
ors in the old society, to perpetuate the race 
and regular succession of these wonderful 
men. If they had sent out from Europe sub- 
jects already formed to every virtue and ev- 
ery science, their virtues and their learning 
would have been almost useless, without the 
knowledge and practical use of the barbarous 
idioms of the Indian tribes. Every young 
Jesuit in Europe was first trained, during 
two full years of noviciate, to the exact prac- 
tice of religious virtues. He next applied, 
during five years, still in strict domestic 
discipline, to the several studies of poetry, 
rhetoric, logic, physics, metaphysics, natural 





© Tnfi.ite are the false reports, made by interested 
writers, of the missions of South America. The solid re- 
futatiou of them may be found in many Spanish works, 
bat more agreeably in the Histoire du Paraguay of 
Charlevoix, the voyage of Juan and Ulloa, and the Cris- 
tianesimo Felice of Muratori, already cited. 

T See Vol. i. p. 58. 

¢ In 1768, when the missionaries from Spanish Amer- 
ica arrived at Cadiz, a number of them, natives of nor- 
thern countries, were shipped off to Ostend, to. make 
their way to their respective homes. Their poor gar- 
ments were almost worn to rags. A new hat was giv- 
en to each, with a very small pittance in money, pro- 
portioned to'the distance he was to travel. 'Ehose, who 
came from California, reported, that, before they were 
brought away from Mexico, the priests,. who had been 
sent into California, to take their abandoned stations, re- 


history, ang! tiathemlicy. - Bevew Y¢ara, of 
pteparation qualified these proficients to com- 
mence sched asters, during five, or six suc- 
ceeding years, in the several colleges of their 
respective provinces. It was generally at 
this period of their religious career, that sev- 
eral young Jesuits, instead of being employ- 
ed to teach schools, were detached from the 
several European provinces, to the Asiatic 
colleges of Goa, or Macao, or to the Ameri- 
can colleges of Mexico, Buenos Ayres, or 
Cordova in Tucumaw, where, in expectation 
of priesthood, they made a close study of the 
barbarous languages, which they were af- 
terwards to speak in their missions, They 
were usually selected from the number of 
those who had spontaneously solicited such a 
destination; and the number of these pious 
volunteers being always considerable, the 
succession of missionaries in the society of 
Jesuits could never fail, But it is time to 
say something of their schools. 


[v0 BE CONTINUED. | 














THE TRUE CHURCH. 








CHAPTER XXI, 


OF JUSTIFYING FAITH. 


[CONCLUDED FROM NO. 38—pacGeE 308.] 
Third Question. 


8. Does justifying faith differ from historical 
faith and the belief of miracles? Our Adver- 
saries say that there are three kinds of faith. 
ist. Historical, whereby we believe that what- 
ever is contained in the Scripture is true, 
The second, that of miracles, whereby we 
believe, that God is able to do every thing. 
The third, is, that of promise, whereby we 
believe, that the promises of God are true, 
concerning the gratuitous remission of sins 
through the merits of Christ:’ To this they: 
subjoin, that we are justified by the last alone 
which, they assert, is twofold; one general, 
whereby we believe, in a general manner 
that there is a promise of the remission of sins 
to all those, who believe in Christ. The 
other is special, whereby each one, in parti- 
cular, applies that promise to himself, by be- 
lieving that all his sins are remitted him; and 
that this special justice is, properly speaking, 
that, whereby we are justified. 

9. Concerning this triple faith, Maldona- 
tus, a distinguished author, thus writes on 
Matt. chap. 9. This triple faith, which they 
have lately discovered, is a fiction, a dream, a 
monster, a chimera: if they had one faith, they 
would possess all, but because they have a triple 
faith, they have none. . His remarks are ex- 
tremely correct: first,because that spectal faith 
is now exploded. We have shewn, that no 
man can believe with certainty that his sins 
are forgiven, except he has special revelation 
from God to that effect. 

Secondly, it is false, that the faith of mira- 


faith of which Christ'épedks' ‘in the Gospely 
Mark; 16. 16. He who believeth andiis baptiz- 
ed shall be saved, is justifying faith, and yetit? 
is the faith of miracles; as ‘is evident’ frém 
the words. ‘These signs shall) follow | them that. 
believe. » In my name they shall’ cast’ out devils! 
It is false, also, that historical faith doesnot 
justify. Is not that historical faith, whereby’ 
we believe that Christ was crucified; that he! 
died, was. buried, descended into’ helly rose. 
again from the dead,’ ‘and” ascénded! inéd’ 
heaven? None can doubt it. “Yet thal! 
same, is a justifying faith, as is evident from’ 
the Scripture. Rom. 10.9: Jf thowwonfess« 
with thy mouth, thé Lord Jesus, antl’beliévelin 
thy heart that God hath raised him up fromthe 
dead, thow shalt be saved. Also I. Cors25.4 
Now I make ‘known unto you the Gospel, by? 
which you are saved, how that Christ died for - 
our sins according to the Scriptures; and hat ' 
he was buried, and that he rose again the third 
day, &c. 


> 


Fourth Question. 

10. Is faith given to the predestined alone? ° 
Calvin answers in the affirmative, 23 cap. 
22.§ 10. But falsely: for even Judas the. 
traitor, Simon the Magician, and Nicolas. of 
Antioch, at one time believed, and yet were 
not predestined. Concerning Judas, it is 
evident from Jno. 6. 70. Havé'l nobehosen 
you twelve, and one of you is a devil? Concern- 
ing Simon, Acts, 8. 12. But whenthey had be- 
lieved Philip, preaching of the kingdom of God, ” 
in the name of Jesus Christ, they were baptized, 
both men and women. Then Simon also himself, 
believed, and being baplized he adhered. to Pha- 
lip. » MoiDET! 

Concerning Nicolas, Acts, 6.3, Wherefore, 
brethren, look ye out seren men of good reputa- 
tion, full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, nd 
they choose Stephen and Philip, and Prochorus,' 
and Nicanor, and Simon, and Parmenas, and 
Nicolas, a proselyte of Antioch. 


Fourth Question. 


11. Can faith’be lost? Calvin, lib. 3. cap. 
2. § 11, asserts that it cannot. But this isan 
direct opposition to the Apostle. 1. Tim, 1. 
19. Some have made shipwreck concerning: the 
faith, of whom is Hymeneus and Alexander: 
and chap. 4. 1. In the last times some shall de- 
part from the faith, giving heed to the spirit of 
error. The reason is, because if faith cannot 
be lost, how happens it, that there are so 
many Heretics in the world? Hence the 
Apostle says, There must be heresies, But ° 
there. is this difference between Herefics and } 
Pagans, that the latter never had any faith;:: 
the former had it, but have lost it. For we’ 
have already shewn, that Simon the Magi- 
cian, and Nicolas of Antioch had faith; yet. . 








turned in the ship, in which they had been sent out, re- 
fusing, one and all, to dwell in such a country. 





cles: does not justify. For, certainly, that’ 


they afterwards lost it, and thereby: became: 
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THE JESUIT. 





Vor. I, 





Of 


to the chiefs, that the Roman 


hh raed the Devi Yee, sir, it 


The residents, here are held up to the na- 


tives as traders who come for no other 


12. Can faith make a man sure of his jus- | was to essed on the minds | pose but to get their mone andal wood: 

tification, perseverance and predestination? | of the es, by men incall so man cotoaroar to a grest bargains; good 
. in the affirmatives: in his |Bot istians, but preachers of the bles-| but I assure you, Mr. Editor, th 

Calvin answers in rmative, in his }mot only Christia re pr (the French mi beet pace & “ or, that there has 


Antidote to the Council of Trent. Sess, 6, 
cap. 10. 13. & 14. It is evidently seen from 
the principles he there lays down, what his 
opinions are. First, that faith is given to the 
predestined alone, 2. That it cannot be lost. 
3.-That a man is justified by faith alone. 4. 
That he, who has faith, is certain of his faith. 
Hence it follows, if he who has faith, is cer- 
tain of his faith, he is also certain of his per- 
severance; because justifying faith is not 
lost; he is certain of his predestination, be- 
cause faith is given to the predestined alone. 
This opinion of Calvin is refuted by the prin- 
ciples which he lays: down. For the three 
former are manifestly false, as we have al- 
ready proved. The fourth, whether true, or 
false, is nothing to the point in question. For, 
although he, who has faith, should be certain 
of his faith, he is not, however, certain of his 
justice, if faith alone does not justify him; 
neither is he certain of perseverance, if faith 
can be lost; nor of his predestination, if faith 
és common both to the reprobate and the pre- 
destined. 


{To sx conTiInvED.] 





‘THE SCHEMES OF THE WICKED WILL BE 
REVEALED. 
dignation, by every American Patriot and True Believer 
im the Gospel of Christ. The Missionary system, with 
ite various ramifications, its impoverishing and desolating 
objects, will, unless speedily put down by the wisdom, 
integrity and respectability of our Country, destroy the 
freedem ef the Union, and the religion of Heaven. 
[From the New-England Galazy.} 
Woahoo, Sandwich Islands, June 4, 1829. 


Sim,—In the Boston Recorder, of August 
the 29th, 1823, there is a statement highly in- 
jurious to the characters of the Foreign resi- 
dents at these Islands; the writer of which 
insinuates that he had his information from 
the printer of a paper in the United States, 
which printer is well known here as not be- 
ing @ strict regarder of truth, as he has been 
guilty of prevarication in more than one in- 
stance; particularly when questioned upen a 
certain subject in the presence of several of 
the residents and a commander of one of our 

ips of war then laying in this harbor. 

do most solemnly declare that his asser- 
tion of the French missionaries having been 
invited here by the foreign residents, is a ma- 
licious falsehood, as will appear from the ac- 
companying document, signed by the princi- 
pal —— attached to the Romish mission. 
ese gentlemen (I mean those attached 

to the French mission, not to any other) were 
induced to come here from the hopes that 
their services might be useful in instructin 
the natives in the arts of civilized life, _ 
. not from any interested, or malicious motives, 


es the writer in the Boston Recorder would 


ore) were Idolaters. A consultationtook 
place among the chiefs, and it was strongly 
recommended by some to send them off the 
island, but it was o by Boki, who de- 
clared that while they conducted themselves 
eaceably, no one should molest them;—and 
i with the whole of the foreign residents can 
bear ample testimony to their exemplary be- 
haviour since their arrival here; they live by 
the sweat of their brow, and do notby highly 
exaggerated tales of sufferings and privations 
endeavor to wring from the hands of indus- 
trious poverty its hard earned mite. There 
are no accounts of their being exposed to the 
pelting rains; of their not having a sufficiency 
of the necessaries of life; nor any advertise- 
ments soliciting donations of hams, tongues, 
butter, cheese, dried apples, and—money. 
They do not employ natives to go about 
among the foreigners to pick up idle tales, or 
retail any conversation they may hear; or, if 
that fails, to fabricate stories which have no 
foundation; but consider that they have a du- 
ty of much higher importance to perform, in 
giving the natives religious and moral in- 
struction and teaching them the arts of civi- 
lized life; they have already a respectable 
school, and a numerous congregation of na- 
tives attend their humble church; and if it was 
not for fear of some of the chiefs, still greater 
numbers would attend. 
Should the residents here wish to blacken 
the characters of the American missionaries, 
they can easily do it; they derive their infor- 
mation from the same source (the reports of 
the natives;) reports here which are general, 
and from natives who are favorable (or at 
least apparently so) to the mission, have as- 
serted things which we cannot doubt, greatly 
against the characters of two of the missiona- 
ries, and from an investigation, there is no 
doubt of the truth of these assertions. Mis- 
sionaries are but men; and it is not a great 
while since, that I sailed in a ship with one 
from the Society Islands to America, who 
was obliged to go there for the benefit of his 
health, though if any sailor had dared to say 
a single word against his conduct previous to 
his leaving Otaheite, he would have been 
held up as an enemy to the gospel, and would 
have appeared in the Herald as an enemy to 
every good principle. 
I could wish that our missionaries were 
obliged to labor for their subsistence; it would 
be beneficial; it would occupy much of their 
time that is now taken up in writing tales of 
Hindu, and publishing accounts to excite the 
sympathy of our countrymen. 
I cannot conclude without offering a small 
tribute to the good and christian like charac- 
ter of one of our missionaries; and that the 
public may not be deceived, his name is 
Goodrich, and he is stationed at Hiro, in the 
Island of Owyhee. If such men as he were 
sent out, great good might and no doubt 
would be done; but he is cramped in his op- 
erations as he is only one opposed to many. 
I have no doubt but you will be convinced 
of one falsehood having been stated in the 
Boston Recorder, and will be able to give 


in made (a 
one I mean) as the csloseenories 4. = 
of their schooner; and to convince you a lit- 
tle more of their inclination to make good bar- 
gains T will relate a Neaomstenes that occur. 
red at a neighbouri d a few wee 
—A master of a New Redford ship a 
at that island and loyed some natives to 
sell a quantity of slates at half a dollar each; 
soon after the men were stopped and threat- 
ened with punishment if they sold any more; 
not long after the master met a missi 
who accosted him in the following terms: 
“ Capt. how do you sell your slates? 
You sell them too cheap, we sell them at one 
dollar each, though slowly, yet we contrive 
to, work off a great many in the course of the 
ear, 

I hope through the medium of your valua- 
ble paper, to giarent the public from always 
being imposed on by the exaggerated reports 
from these islands; and should you consider 
my humble attempt to give you informetion 
respecting affairs at these islands of any ser- 
vice, I shall at all times feel happy =k. 
I am, sir, with the greatest regard, your 
fellow citizen. my 
A Sailor residing at the Sandwich Islands. 
[Here follows the article alluded to in the letter above, } 
We the undersigned Catholic Missionaries 
in the Sandwich Islands, on the demand 
which has been made to us, declare: that We 
have not been invited to come to the said 
-islands by ~ 4 person whatever, resident or 
having resided at the Sandwich Islands; nor 
by gry person frequenting or having frequent- 
ed them 





*S7ROA. Bacuerot, Prefet Apostolique. 

J. Armanp, Miss. Apostolique. 

P. P. Snort, Miss. Apostolique. 
Oahu, 11th June, 1829. 





We learn with great satisfaction, that the 
consecration of the Very Rev. Francis P. 
Kenrick, Bishop Elect of Aratha and Coad- 
jutor Bishop of Philadelphia, will take place 
at Bardstown, Ky. on Trinity Sunday; and 
that shortly after, that very estimable Prelate 
will repair to Philadelphia, to take upon him 
the government of that important Diocess. 





}— HONORABLE CONVERSION..£— 

The Hon. and Rev. G. Spencer, who renounced Pro- 
testantism at Leicester, a short time since, has left this 
country for the continent, on his way to Rome. He 
will there join the Engliah College, where he will remain 
three years, to qualify himself for the Roman Catholic 
Priesthood. { Worcester Journal.} 


——=_ 
OBITUARY. 

Died in the College of St. Joseph, Bardstown, on 
Monday the 8rd May, at the age of 22, Mr. Brnxarp 
Ceciu, a native of Kentucky. He had entered the 
Seminary several years before, as a candidate for the 
Priesthood, and had received Tonsure and Minor Or- 
ders. His piety and talents gained for him universal ree 
spect, and offered strong for anticipating great 
services to be rendered by him to religion, when raised 
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what credit you please to the other parts of it. 





to the sacerdotal dignity. But a severe cold brought 
= -ouuamaptina, wtb tnally Goanease's areca? 





